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A Project for a Buddhist Chinese Dictionary’ 


Seishi KARASHIMA 


qt is a fact that the early Chinese Buddhist scriptures, which range in date from 
the Later Han to the Northern and Southern Dynasties, have received [ittle 
attention despite their great significance to Chinese philology as well as Buddhist 
studies. However, it is also true that the philological approach to these materials 
requires a solid knowledge of many languages ranging from Middle Indic to the 
Chinese vernaculars, which makes scholars hesitant to take on such a task. In 
spite of such difficulties, it is more than desirable that one investigates them both 
from the Indian and Chinese philological standpoints, as long as these texts are 
translations from Indian (or Central Asian) languages. This essay is intended to 
be a small step in this direction. 


Introduction 

It is widely recognised that quite a few of the extant Mainstream Buddhist Sutras, Vinaya 
texts as well as early Mahayana Buddhist works, written in (Buddhist) Sanskrit, were 
transmitted originally in Middle Indic and later, “translated” gradually into (Buddhist) 
Sanskrit. Such (Buddhist) Sanskrit texts are, in other words, the result of constant 
Sanskritisation, wrong back-formations, additions and interpolations over the centuries. 
Therefore, when we attempt to reconstruct earlier and more original features or trace 
the transmission of Buddhist texts, if we limit ourselves only to extant Sanskrit manuscripts, 
most of which date from the eleventh century onwards,’ the explanatory value of such 
studies is rather limited. Chinese translations, on the other hand, particularly those 
which were made from the second to the sixth century and, thus antedating most of 
extant Sanskrit manuscripts, may provide substantial clues to the origination and 


* T should like to extend my sincere thanks to my friend, Peter Lait, who took the trouble to check 
my English. My heartfelt thanks are also due to Jan Nattier, Jonathan Silk and Daniel Boucher who read 
through my first draft and offered many useful suggestions. 

' Except for some fragmentary manuscripts from Afghanistan and Central Asia, dating probably 
from the first or second century onwards and bundles of manuscripts of a limited number of texts from 
Gilgit, dating presumably from the sixth century onwards, the majority of Sanskrit manuscripts date from 
the eleventh century onwards, mainly from Nepal and Tibet. 
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development of Buddhist scriptures.’ However, in order to achieve better research 
results on such themes, we need to base ourselves on critical comparisons of Chinese, 
Sanskrit and/or Tibetan versions. 


I The Underlying language of the early Chinese translations of Buddhist scriptures 
Among the early Chinese translations of the Buddhist scriptures, there are quite a few 
which are supposed to have contained Middle Indic word-forms or those of Central 
Asian languages. 

For example, the transliteration Mile #8) (QYS. miie*[mjie:*] lak), paralleling 
Skt. Maitreya, which can be found from the earliest Mahayana Buddhist scriptures translated 
by Zhi Loujiachen 3¢3¢W0@ or Lokaksema (fl. ca. 170-190 C.E.), is not based on the 
Sanskrit form but rather goes with Tocharian Maitrak, Metrak’ or Bactrian Métraga-.* 

Sa  (QYS. sat-) in a transliteration of Skt. tathagata, ddsa-a-jié ARERT TG (QYS. 
tat sat- 74 gjpt[gjat]) which repeatedly appears in the earliest Chinese translations of the 
Mahayana texts translated by Lokaksema,’ indicates presumably that -th- had developed 
into [z] and was then written as -s-, which is characteristic of the North-western Prakrit, 
namely Gandhiri,’ or that the translator read -th- in this way.’ 


? When a certain text was translated into Chinese more than once and such translations are 
extant to us, we are also able to trace the development of the text. For this purpose, it is particularly of 
great advantage that the Chinese translations are usually provided with translators’ names, which can be 
dated, though these may not always be correct. 

> Cf. Bailey 1946: 780; Ji 1998: 57f. 

* Cf. Sims-Williams 1987: 345. Prof. Sims-Williams explains the -g- < ~y- as a hyperform due 
to the fact that Middle Indian -y- can derive from older -k-/-g- (1983: 134). I thank him for providing me 
with all this information. Daniel Boucher, however, regards this Chinese transliteration as being from 
Gandhari *metraka, *maitraka (personal communication, 2005). According to him, the intervocalic '* 
here is a graphic convention for a hiatus bridge (=alif) for the high front glide (y), not a phonemic 
development in the Gandhiri language. When Gandhari-influenced texts appeared outside Gandhari-using 
environments, translators did not understand that the 'k' was not pronounced but was only a graphic 
convention. Brough (1962, § 38) discussed this phenomenon (see esp. p. 92, n. 4). Cf. also Nattier 2003: 
342. 

* Lokaksema: Daoxing Boruo jing HPT RBE (Astasabasrika-praphaparamita), T.8, No.224, 429a27, 
429c14 etc.; Wenshushili wen Pusa shu jing CPR FUR FRB (Manjusripariprecbasitra), T. 14, No. 458, 

435b6, 16 etc; do. Ashésbiwang jing PIBATKERE (Ajatasatrukaukrtyavinodanasitra), T. 15, No. 626, 
391¢3, 392a21 etc; do. Ditnzbéntudlud sudwen ribldi sanmeéi jing (4. PERE PT FEY a0 3K = BRE (Druemakinnararaja- 
pariprechastitra), T. 15, No. 624, 348c19, 351b8 etc; do. Banzhou sinméi jing MAHAR 
(Pratyutpannasamadbisitra) T. 13, No. 418, 906a2, 911a3. This transliteration is sporadically found also 
in other earlier translations; e.g., Dharmaraksa (KH; ca. 233-311): Asbudd pisa jing PIR RR 
(Asokadatta-vyakarana) T. 12, No. 337, 84b7, cl etc.; Waijibéo sanméi jing RBH T. 15, No. 
636, 508c11, 511b11 etc.; An Faqin PER (from Anxi #4 or Parthia or Bukhara) Danshénztt wijthianbua 
jing 16 FUE RBC, T. 17, No. 816, 805c24, 813c6 etc. 

Ck. Brough 1962: § 43; v. Hintiber 2001: §173; Norman 1991= 1994: 61, §5.5. In Dharmaraksa’s 
translation of the Paricavimssatisabasrika Prajhaparamita (T. 8, No. 222, Guangzan jing YEBRE8), we find 
transliterations & PIS% (148c), BPH (150c24, vi.) and 42] (151228), corresponding to Skt. rathagata, 


all of which show the development -th- > -b-, which is common in Middle Indic dialects except for 
Gandhiri. 
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In the oldest Chinese translation of the Astasahasrika-prayhaparamita, namely the 
Daoxing Bore jing 13{T MAKE (T. 8, No. 224; 179 C.E.) by the same translator, we find 
transliterations like FI] (435a12; Subba > *Suba), PRES HE] (435013; Parittasubba > 
*suba), Mall (43925; Subbakrtsna > *Subaka-), PLYR BERS #1 (439c24; Apraménasubha > 
*Apaméa(na)suba), in which he "] and bé #7] (both QYS. xa) reflect probably the Middle 
Indic development -bb- > -b-. Also, bé 48 (QYS. yua), bé Al (QYS. yua), budn {8 (QYS. 
yuan) in ALPS (433c7 etc. upayakausalya > *uva(ya)k°), HARFLHE (431a1; Prajapati 
> *Pajavati or *Payavati), FURR REYE(455b28, Vaprapani > *Vajiravant) reflect probably the 
Middle Indic development -p- > -v-. 

Also, in the oldest Chinese translation of the Larger Sukbavativyibasiitra, namely 
the Da Amituo jing KP]FRRERE (T. 12, No. 362) by the same translator, we find several 
transliterations which may indicate Middle Indic developments in the underlying Indic 
text, e.g., HEARTH (300b21; Dipamkara > *Divagara), BARRE (303b18; Sukbavati > 
*Subamati or *Su'amadi). 

From these examples cited above, we may assume that the underlying texts of 
these Chinese translations by Lokaksema contained Middle Indic forms.’ 

In an old, anonymous Chinese translation of the Devadatta-chapter of the Lotus 
Sutra (T. 9, No. 265, translated in the Western Jin period [265-316 C.E.]), we find a 
transliteration baoxitiludlén FOUKHERA(QYS. pau: xjou 14 lan; 197a12), paralleling Skt. 
Prabbitaratna (> *Prabiiteratana > *Prabitaradana >‘ *Pabii(la)ralan(a)?), in which {K 
(QYS. xjdu) indicates that the Middle Indic development -b4- > -b- had occurred in the 
underlying text. 

Here, I quote examples also from a non-Mahay4na text. An early Chinese translation 
of a Vinaya text, namely Binaiye #3RHB (T. 24, No. 1464), translated by Zhu Fonian “ 
<% in 383 C.E., probably belonging to the Sarvastivada school, is noteworthy not only 
for the study of Middle Chinese, as it contains many vernacularisms such as %, functioning 
as a final particle at the end of questions — a precedent of #, # later on,'' but also for 
our present theme, because transliterations found there indicate that its original text 


contained many Middle Indic forms. For example, #2 (852b10; QYS. buo diei), 


” The same development is seen also in the transliteration MP E(QYS. mjie’ [mjie:*] si 1a), 
corresponding to Skt. Mithila, found in Dharmayaéas’ translation of the Dirghagama (T.1, No.1, 149420; 
413 C.E,). 

* Concerning the attribution of this translation see p. 14 of this paper. 

* There are cases where Lokaksema incorrectly translated Sanskrit words, being influenced by 
his knowledge of Middle Indic. For example, while, following the translator before him, An Shigao (#t# 
fi), Lokaksema transliterated Skt. dhyana (“meditation”) as ## (QYS. Zjan) (e.g., T. 8, No. 224, 440b11, 
440c6, 448423 etc.), but he incorrectly rendered jana (“people”) in the compound prthag-jana (“common 
people”) also as aH: RR 454H (“[one who] has completely attained dhyana #&#”) (ibid., 428c7~8), REGAL 
(“[one who} has attained dhyana #@ and accomplished it”) (ibid. 428c10) and MMA (“one who has 
attained dhyana ##”) (ibid., 454b-13). Those renderings show that he confused Skt. jana (“people”) with 
the Middle Indic forms of Skt. dhyéna (“meditation”), such as Pa. jha@na, Pkt. jhéna, Gandhari jana, jana. 

° For -d- > -l-, cf. von Hiniiber 2001: § 2000. 
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corresponding to Skt. bhavati, is probably a transliteration of Middle Indic bhoti or bhodi 
(= Gandhiri). Also, it is reasonable to say that 74] (870a20; QYS. sjou- x4), corresponding 
to Skt. Subba, is a transliteration of Middle Indic Suba or Suba. 

The list of Chinese transliterations, which are supposed to reflect Middle Indic 
forms in underlying Indic texts, is sure to increase greatly, when we investigate all the 
Chinese translations systematically.” 

There are also cases where we can observe the development of word-forms by 
tracing translations of a particular word. For example, the name of the popular Mahayana 
Bodhisattva Avalokite‘vara appears as Avalokitasvara (“One Who Surveys Sound”?) in the 
old Sanskrit fragments of the Saddbarmapundarikasitra, or the Lotus Sutra, from Central 
Asia, dating probably to the fifth or sixth century, now preserved at Liishun Museum in 
China and at Harvard University.” In the corresponding portions of the Gilgit manuscripts, 
dating probably to the 7" century, the so-called “Kashagar” manuscript (actually from 
Khotan), dating probably to the 8" century, and the Nepalese manuscripts dating from 
the 11 century onwards, we find the expected form Avalokitesvara instead. When we 
turn our attention to the Chinese translations of this Bodhisattva’s name, we can, in fact, 
trace the change from Avalokitasvara to Avalokitesvara. Its oldest translation kuiyin 
(“Sound-Observer”), which is found in the Fajing jing #9488 (T. 12, No. 322, 15b5), 
translated by An Xuan #M% (fl. ca. 180 C.E.), in the oldest translation of the 
Vimalakirtinirdesasitra by Zhi Qian 32 (fl. ca. 220-257 C.E.), namely the Weimojie jing 
#e ERASE (T. 14, No. 474, 519b16) and in Zhi Qian’s translation of Anantamukhanirhara- 


" BSS E TABS “SMR? RRR? RA TUSET AB. BR)? AKI 
me, $08, RGR? BAD, BI! (5119-24); MARR MOL HR? MAMET? 
POPHMIELR? Meee PRR? RRA? 7(852a16~18), “RERTAREF ? 
oR? RIA? 7(852b19-20), BLAU RKBLM. SRK SLASH 
RNs : “ERR ACSA RSL RE? 7(854010~-12), Pe. BA. HT. Ok. RBA. SHER, 
(ERE  “RABRBRARM? REHEARSE ? °(854018-20), BH RRER AERA, mR. 
(RSE : “RAIL. HOMIE ? (8541-2); . RRO ENRON A. BRA She Lt 
Fr. RIL AS BRE : “RA RTSGAR SB (vs. i)? 7(854b6~8), —K ERR RRP ATM. BEL 
RUBE TBR. BOM ER : RAHAT ? °(854b11~13) FR APE ee 
“REEF LBM (parajiha) FRE ? "(857c1-2) MA BRM RAR ATT, ROME, ToenHB. 
RSE, FBR ABAGTES A PTR, DRS, EARBS, UKALARRRRER. RUS, At 


Sih. FARR Er : “RS RMS ROOD?” PRGA. FEAR BRT ARBR(857c26~4), “fel, 
PER | AOR? AARP? RB. SH)? 7(860c2~3); RTA ; “RNID ON 
HE REP) (samghdvasesa)R(v.J. 8)? ”(864c8~9); PRA Ht rhe BP SSH: “RS RBI 
RR? MSI, MME? "(8604-0; = SRESAA- - REOMME : “ARBE. OM 
(pindapata), BUCAB?  {AYRFAR ? 7(873c10~12); PPLE se RR. REBRER, BD. (EAA 
SE: “RAIL? ”(889a2~3); GEER : “PARE ! RES pT SDB ? (889c24~25). Cf. Karashima 
1997:45~47; Feng 2000: 524-526. 

"| have already examined all the transliterations found in Dharmayagas’ translation of the 
Dirgbagama (T.1, No.1; 410-413 C.E.), and concluded that its original text was a mixture of elements of 
Sanskritisation, Prakrit, and local dialects as well as Gandhari (Karashima 1994, 1997). 

3 Cf Karashima 1999: 41, fn. 3. Also, in an old Sanskrit fragment from Qizil, we find a form 
(Apa)lokidasvara, cf. ibid., fn. 4. 
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dharani, namely the Wuliangmen weimichi jing RBM B (T.19, No. 1011, 680b13)," 
agrees apparently with the older form Avalokitasvara. The second oldest form, jianyinshéng 
FL (“[One Who] Sees Sounds”),’* appears in the Chinese translation of the Larger 
Prajhaparamita, namely the Fangguang Boruo jing BOCRGS €E (T. 8, No. 221, 1b3; 291 
C.E.) translated by Zhu Shulan “XH and Wuluocha #84, which agrees with the 
older Sanskrit form as well. Dharmaraksa (7538; ca. 233-311 C.E.) consistently 
rendered the name as guangshiyin £1 & (“Sounds of the World of Light”) not only in 
the chapter named after this Bodhisattva in the Lotus Sutra (T.9, No. 263, 128c~129c; 
trans. 286 C.E.) but also in his other translations.'® As I have demonstrated elsewhere 
(Karashima 1992: 262-275), the underlying text of his translation of the Lotus Sutra was 
probably written in Kharosthi script which did not indicate long vowels at all, and its 
language contains presumably Gandhari elements, such as the confusion between -bb- 
and -v-. Dharmaraksa, then, interpreted Ava- of Avalokitasvara as Skt. abba (“light”) and 
so rendered it as gudng 3. (“light”), while he, relating -/okita- (“looked”) to Skt. Joka 
(“world”), rendered this as shi tt (“world”) and also -svara (“sound”) correctly as yin & 
(“sound”), The translation guéngshiyin STE (“Sounds of the World of Light”), based 
upon the incorrect interpretation, was probably "corrected" after Dharmaraksa’s death, 
in an implausible way to gudnshiyin tH (“[One Who] Observes Sounds of the World”) 
by one of his former assistants Nie Daozhen ##18 4 (fl. beginning of the 4th century),”” 
who probably rendered Avalokita (“looked down, surveyed”) as guan #1 (“observe”), 
while strangely enough leaving alone the last two characters of gudngshiyin HALE. 
Thereafter, from the newly-coined form, an abridged one guanyin #177 (“[One Who] 
Observes Sounds”) developed. The earliest examples of this form are probably those in 
the Longshu pusa wei Chantuojia wang shuoda yaojie Wate = hae Fe WARE DOE atte fe (trans. 
by Gunavarman; 431 C.E.; T. 32, 747c22) and in the Fahuajingshu EERE Gi (first half of 
the fifth century), the oldest commentary on Kumirajiva’s translation of the Lotus Sutra 
by his pupil Daosheng 182. Though this form occurs, of course, in the repeated verse 
phrase (nian bi Guanyin li 493 7)) in the Guanshiyin pusa pumen pin SUES eB A 
fm, or the Chapter of the Universal Gate of the Bodhisattva Avalokitasvara (Skt. 
Samantamukba-parivarta) in the extant version of Kumiarajiva’s translation of the Lotus 
Sutra, these verses are thought to have been wanting in his original translation and 
interpolated from Jfianagupta’s new translation of the same scripture (I. 9, No. 264, #& 


‘* T thank Jan Nattier for pointing out this occurrence. 

'S The editions read B4#73%, of which i is probably a hyperform of 5% made by later editors of 
the Canon. The character 52 has two meanings and is read in two ways, i.e., “sees” (ji@n) and “appears” 
(xian). The latter came to be written as Bi probably as late as the fourth or fifth century. 

° E.g., SERRE (T. 8, 1476), ARR SHSM (T. 11, 42c15), AESa HE (T. 12, 
89c5), Hab RAAB (T. 15, 17b12); MeREFERE (T. 15, 145b21). According to one catalogue (T. 55, 
9a5), he is said to have translated a scripture called Hit FABBLRE, 

" Eig, PRG AIRIE SE (1.14, 480b8), ARM RR (T11, 556a13, 24 etc). 
According to one catalogue (T. 55, 500c10), he is said to have translated a scripture called Rit Stan B. 
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fa eb 7 HERB, 601 C.E.). As the form guangyin #17 appears either in verses or, in the 
case of prose, side by side with guangshiyin HUH, I assume this form was not a new 
translation but rather an abridgement of the latter, shortened in order to fit verses. 
From the sixth century onwards, totally different forms started appearing. Firstly, the 
translators of the sixth century, namely Bodhiruci (####0i3z; fl. 2-527 C.E.), Gautama- 
Prajiaruci (SRA He; fl. 538-543 C.E.), Narendrayasas RMFEIRS; fl. 6 century), 
Jfidnagupta (BAARMES; fl. 561-592 C.E,) etc.,"* came to use the new form gudngshizizai 
ttt 8 4E (“[One Who has] Sovereignty for Observing the World”), a mixture of the old 
name gudngshiyin #itk% and a new element zizai AfE, after which Xuanzang WHE 
(602-64 C.E.) made another new translation gudngzizai $iATE (“[One Who has] 
Sovereignty for Observing”).’? These two new forms, containing zizai 5 f£ (“master of 
one’s self, sovereignty” = Skt. ifvara), correspond clearly to the Sanskrit Avalokitesvara, 
while the older ones kuiyin BFF (““Sound-Observer”), jianyinshéng 5, 5 (“[One Who] 
Sees Sounds”), gudngshiyin JETS (“Sounds of the World of Light”) and guanshiyin i ttt 
# (“[One Who] Observes Sounds of the World”) together with its abridged form 
guanyin #22 (“[One Who] Observes Sounds”), all containing the word yin # (“sounds”), 
agree with the older Sanskrit form Avalokitasvara, found in the older Sanskrit fragments 
from Central Asia. From the development of the various Chinese translations of this 
Bodhisattva’s name, on the one hand, and from the fact that the form Avalokitasvara is 
found in the fragments of the fifth or sixth century, while the new form Avalokitesvara 
came to appear in manuscripts from the 7* century onwards, on the other, we may 
assume that the change from Avalokitasvara to Avalokitesvara took place around the sixth 
century. As I have demonstrated elsewhere in detail,” Avalokitasvara is, however, probably 
a Gandhari form of Skt. *Avalokita-smara (“[One Who] Observes Thoughts [of Beings]).” 
——Who in the world is able to visually perceive sounds? 

Saradvatiputra, another name of Sariputra, characteristic of Mahayana scriptures, 
was often rendered as Qitlizi ®#EF (“Son of Autumn Dew”), or HF (“Son of 
Waterbird-Egret”), in the early Chinese translations. I assume that they were written 
originally as QidMizi #k#F (“Son of Autumn Path”; not attested), which was, in its turn, 


8 Eg, SPRRBESTER CSB HES APM T15, 80c29; fe] AHMs T14, 120c4, 14416, 
157c5; [i] TPR ARARREY T16, 680a18f. ; fe] PRS RY T17, 871011; Hl PBA T17, 876c5; Fl 
Teh Pe RES ee HE 126, 10b7; BRB MRI CRM T12, 97024, 102a9f; fl PRM EA 
AMI T15, 699623; ARBHEIRAR (AABARSM [ARMS T13, 340022; RAARMEA ER CR 
AeTEAT ME T15, 72702; {AKERS AR CROSLEY 117, 890019; fa] CML ORREREREY T21,850b7. 

Cf. also Mi [—HM Hs (620 CE) A REE. HS (BRE RSBEA . kA Rt 
Bt! . @Bs Rts, Ra OH wet. | 

° Eg, (ARBRBRS MW T7, 1010; 921b27; fe) RRA MEM T15, 723020; al 
PBS) T16, 70311. WHE TAMPA) BH CMR (Avalokitesvara) HR) ATE OS 
B MMAR. GFR. HIGIL. OMA, ON VMAS! (Avalokita) A TH. PRR 
#) (ifvara)#A TRE). MBB Mth Ra TRE KROME EL RMB (151, 
883b23~26). 

20 Cf. Karashima 1999: 52f. 
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an incorrect translation of Séradvatiputra, based on the wrong interpretation of the 
word: Sarad- (< Skt. farad “autumn”) + Gandhari *-vadhi (< Skt.-pathi “path”; cf. Gandhari 
padi, padhi < Skt.-pathi) + putra (“son”).”! 

The examples cited above may demonstrate that earlier Chinese translations, 
ranging from the second to the fourth century of the Common Era, preserve older or 
different forms than Sanskrit manuscripts, most of which date from the eleventh century 
onwards. Therefore, for the study of the origination and development of Buddhist 
scriptures, these earlier Chinese translations are indeed primary and indispensable sources. 


II The necessity of reading Chinese translations properly 

Despite their importance, earlier Chinese translations have not received adequate critical 
and philological treatment until only recently. Research on Buddhist thought and history, 
especially in Asia, often lacks a solid foundation based on textual criticism and philological 
accuracy. As thought is expressed by means of language, the former does not exist 
beyond the latter but only within it. Without comprehending language properly, one 
cannot understand thought correctly. Proper research on thought or its history is only 
possible when it is based on a proper reading of the texts. 

In order to indicate the necessity of reading Chinese translations properly, here, I 
shall present a theory concerning the earliest Mahayana scriptures proposed by Akira 
Hirakawa, who was an authority on Mahayana Buddhist research. 

In the oldest translation of the Larger Sukbavativyubastitra, namely the Da Amituo 
jing K@PPER (T.12, No.362) by Lokaksema (fl. ca. 170-190), we find the following 


expressions: 
Bt: RCE ORRS, VA, LPR K. AR. SBT. BEA 
APR, BOARBBE, - "(301b27£.) (“The seventh vow: ‘If I become 


a buddha, gods and people — both good men and good women -—— in innumerable 
buddha-lands in the eight directions and above and below, who practise the 
Bodbisattva Path and cultivate the /iuboluomi jing with all respect, .... may (47) .... 
[come to be reborn in my land.]’ ”) 

BLB—-MH, BER, WET, MRK, THON, PR Sew, 
BA AREERS, (309c-4f.) (“The first and best group [of good men 
and good women who wish to be reborn in Amitabha’s land] should leave home, 
abandon their wives and children, break off attachment and craving, go away to 
become svamanas and follow the Path to wuwei [i.e., nirvana]. They should 
practise the Bodhisattva Path and cultivate the /iuboluom# jing, ....”) 

HY, BE. RARREBAR. FRA, RAKSHA DARS. 
(307a22f.) (“Innumerable and completely incalculable bodbisattvas, arbats, gods 
and people all fly and go to where Amitabha is, pay homage to the Buddha, 


2! Cf. Karashima and Nattier 2005. 
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withdraw and sit down and listen to his teaching. That Buddha preaches the 

daozhi dajing in detail. Having heard and understood, they all, without exception, 

are filled with joy and dance, with their minds fully enlightened.”) 
Hirakawa takes daozhi dajing 18] AE and liuboluomi jing WHE BS, mentioned in the 
sentences cited above, to be the names of Mahiayana scriptures, and he assumes that they 
are ones which existed when the original text of the Da Amituo jing — the oldest version 
of the Sukhavativyuhasitra, was composed. As the Da Amituo jing was translated as early 
as the second century C.E., it is thus considered to be one of the earliest Mahayana 
scriptures preserved to us. He concludes, therefore, that those scriptures mentioned in it 
must be indeed the earliest ones, which are now lost.” 

Hirakawa thus regarded daozhi dajing H&K and liuboluomi jing NRMEBE as 
names of scriptures, taking jing #£ to mean “scripture.” However, I assume this is not 
the case. In earlier Chinese translations, #§ is used not only in the sense of “scripture” 
but also frequently to mean “what one preaches, (the Buddha’s) teaching” or even “dharma.” 
E.g., Lokaksema’s Daoxing Bore jing 127 TARA KE, T.8, No.224, 456018. (EB RR We Be Hea 
FPR, HAE,” in which jing # corresponds to Skt. dharma (“teaching”), ibid. 
455b9~10. EMA G BH, FSH. 2H, RBH. HEH,” in which jing G 
also corresponds to Skt. dharma, meaning “phenomenon, thing” (!) here.** Also, 


JHE BARE HY. PAR AN ATA,” in which jing € corresponds to Skt. 


dharma (“teaching”) as well.” 
In the Da Amituo jing itself, we find also cases where jing #@ is used apparently in 
the sense of “a teaching”; e.g., 


SH YER, AD ROS ES ROK FAMK, ASE, 


indeadanaagascasgaananvans 


SAIL, MR, SH, BLUR. AB DRE, Ain TMEKTB 
LP RRM, AKL, PHS PR. ” RUE 


” Hirakawa 1968: 120-121 = 1989: 214-215. 

» “While preaching teachings, the Tathagata and (his) disciples have no doubts at all in their 
minds.” 

4 AS.169.10, 12 = R.339.14, 16 = AAA.692.2, 6. dbarma~ ... dbarma~. 


** “These teachings are illimitable, unboundable. Concerning (? ') these teachings, I know 
completely. They are all empty.” 


°° Cf. AS.165.15 = R.331.17 = AAA.679.22. asann esa dbarmo yad uta sarvajfiata. asamvidyaména 
esa dbarmo yad uta sarvajiata. ko ’tra aijasyati ko ‘trabbisambbotsyate? naditena kascin niryasyati. yas 
cabbisambudbyeta yac cabbisamboddbavyam yas ca djaniyad yac ca ajhatavyam, sarvatra te dharma akasasama 
(“The same as space is this all-knowledge. It is a dharma which is not, it is non-existent. Who can anoint 
himself for it, who fully know it? There is no one who could go forth to it, there is no one who could fully 
know it, nothing that should be fully known, there is no one who would understand, there is nothing that 
should be understood. At all times those dharmas are the same as space, ...” [AsP.tr.I]. 204 = AsP.tr. 125]); 
Kj.565a3. Af, Boek. PAAR. HS. HTK, PORTA, Pele. 


”” “The rightly enlightened one, Lotus-brilliance, .... preached the Dharma for a complete kalpa. 
The teaching which he pronounced, revealed his excellent vows.” 


8 KN. 65.14. 
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SiMCa EE, BUA BK ESRE (1.12, No.362, 301a2f.) (“That Buddha Lokesvararaja 
.... then preached a teaching for the Bodhisattva Dharmékara as follows: ‘Suppose 
that a person measures the water of the great oceans in the world, by using a 
bucket (=+) and if he does not cease for a whole ka/pa, he is able to ladle out [the 
oceans] dry and empty until he reaches the mud at the bottom. Ifa man seeks 
[likewise] enlightenment single-mindedly, how on earth is he unable to attain it? 
If one seeks and strives for this without ceasing, he will certainly attain for what 
he aspires.’ Having heard the Buddha Lokesvararaja preaching the teaching [jing 
#8] in this way, the Bodhisattva Dharmakarawas filled with great joy and danced.”) 
In the case cited above, the parable which the Buddha Lokesvararaja explained to the 
Bodhisattva Dharmakara is expressed as jing #8. 

One more example from the same translation may suffice to make my argument 
clear. The translation says that the Bodhisattva Dharmakara, having heard the teaching 
cited above, composed the jing #@ of twenty-four vows (#474 — + DURAR).” Though 
some scholars regard this jing as a name of an older scripture, which underlies the Larger 
Sukbavativyibasitra, it cannot be other than the set of twenty-four vows enumerated in 
detail thereafter. Probably as the Bodhisattva Dharmakara became the Buddha Amitabha 
later on, the translator used the word jing #€ to designate these vows composed by the 
Buddha-to-be. 

Therefore, in conclusion, the word jing #8 does not always mean “scripture,” but 
it can be used in a broader sense, such as “what one preaches, a teaching,” “statement 
made by a buddha,” “dharma” and so on. I assume the designation /iuboluomi jing 7\1R#E 
£48 in the Da Amituo jing does not mean a name of a scripture, but “a teaching of the 
six perfections” namely “the six perfections” themselves. Also, daozhi dajing BBA 
may not mean a certain scripture but “an excellent teaching concerning the wisdom 
(leading) to enlightenment” or “a teaching of Mahayana.”” 


More than a few scholars, without realising the broad range of meanings of the 
n3t 


nw 


word jing #8, have speculated on these phantom “scriptures. 
The example discussed above may demonstrate that, even when we carry out 


—+ SRM PHK, ARCH. Stem, DSP, PRET ORS, eA Zz, 
HERE, BRA (“When the Buddha Louyigengluo [Lokefvararaja| had given the teaching, [che 
Bodhisattva] Tammojia [Dbarmakdra] then concentrated his mind, and immediately obtained the divine eye 
of penetrating sight. [By this] he observed all good and evil of gods and people in the two hundred and ten 
million buddha-lands as well as the refinement and ugliness of the lands, then selected wishes in his mind 
and thereupon, he composed a jing € of twenty-four vows. He practised these with all respect, made 
diligent and vigourous effort, and exerted himself so as to fulfil them.”) 

© Cf. Karashima 1993: 168. 

*! Hirakawa (1968: 123f. = 1989: 217f.) regards sanpin jing =dn8 as one of the oldest Mahayana 
scriptures as well, as it is mentioned also in one of the earliest Chinese translations, Fuying jing SUR (T. 
12, No. 322, 18c28), translated by An Xuan #¥% (fl. ca. 180 C.E.). However, if one reads the text 
carefully, it becomes clear that sénpin jing is not a name of a certain scripture, but a threefold ceremonial 
ritual of worshipping the Buddha. Cf. Nattier 2003: 118~119. n. 29. 
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research on Buddhist thought or on its history, we need to pay a great deal of attention 
to philological and contextual analysis, otherwise we are merely building castles in the 
air. 


III Comparative Study of Chinese and Sanskrit 

Anyone who reads an early Chinese Buddhist scripture will be struck by the peculiarities 
of the language used within it. Its difference from Classical Chinese may be partly due 
to the fact that many of the translators who came from India or Central Asia, had not 
mastered Chinese well enough to translate the texts by themselves, and thus had to work 
in collaboration with native Chinese or sinicised assistants (and misunderstandings between 
them must have been inevitable). Another difference is the wide usage of neologisms in 
Buddhist scriptures, mostly Buddhist technical terms, which were created in order to 
express foreign ideas and notions, as well as new meanings and connotations assigned to 
existing words. However, the primary cause of difference is due to a great variety of 
vernacular words and usages, employed by the translators in accordance with original 
Indian texts, which are rich in similes, metaphors, parables, fables and other narrative 
forms, describing everyday life and consequently containing daily conversation, which is, 
on the other hand, rare in the Chinese literature of that time.*” 

Such neologisms and vernacularisms in Buddhist texts, which have been long 
neglected in Chinese dictionaries and grammar books, make Buddhist texts difficult to 
be read correctly. In recent years, more and more sinologists have been taking an 
interest in Buddhist translations, and quite a number of studies on their vocabulary and 
grammatical usage have been published on mainland China and in Taiwan. However, 
most of the publications which have appeared hitherto on this topic are devoted to 
piecing together instances of vernacularisms from various Buddhist scriptures or comparing 
them with similar expressions in the native secular literature in order to define their 
meanings inductively, without making the best use of the special character of Buddhist 
scriptures, i.e., that they are translations and in most cases there are corresponding texts 
in Sanskrit, Pali or Tibetan languages as well as other versions in Chinese. Similarly, the 
meanings and history behind the neologisms created by Japanese translators in the Meiji 
period, e.g., tetsugaku 44% (philosophy), kagaku #3 (science), kenri #4ll (rights), can 
be clarified only when they are compared with the original words and other Japanese 
equivalent terms used by translators at that time. This is true in the case of vernacularisms 
and neologisms in Buddhist texts; they may be clarified when one compares them with 
their equivalents found in other versions in Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan and Chinese. 

Here a few examples will be given in order to illustrate the method stated above. 

(1) The Chinese translation of the Sukhavativyiihasitra, namely the Wuliangshou 
jing #444 &, translated presumably in the first half of the 5” century, is the basic text of 


* Tt has been said that Chinese translators used a colloquial style, as their translations were 
aimed at the illiterate masses rather than the literati, though it must be noted that the translations of the 
Vinaya texts, which were inaccessible to lay people, are also full of colloquialisms. 
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the Pure Land teachings and thus one of the most popular Buddhist scriptures in East 
Asia. Though it has been extensively read and commented upon by many scholars, it 
still has many unsolved difficult phrases within it, such as: RD, BRE? (“(They] 
are self-indulgent, dissolute, insolent, offensive”), of which the meaning of liht @&, a 
rhyming binome (###8), is yet to be explained) A compound word similar to it is found 
fe RR IE BFA (“[One] wants always to extinguish insolence {and] self-willfulness.”). 
$8) (ahd), which is a homophone of #7 (lahv) and occurs in similar contexts to that 
of the latter, should have the same meaning. Fortunately, a Sanskrit parallel to the 
former example can be found in MPS. 29.14. ayam dyusman Chandas cando rabhasab 
paruso rosita akrosako (“This venerable Chanda is violent, impetuous, harsh, furious, 
abusive.”); while the latter has its parallels in other Chinese translations: Mat" 
(“[One] demolishes [one’s] acts of overweening pride.”), f&t&1#’’ ([One] demolishes 
[one’s] overweening pride”). From these parallels, one may assume #& and #8)& to 
mean “insolent, self-willed, haughty, rude.” 

(2) In Kumiarajiva’s translation of the Lotus Sutra, namely the Miaofalianbua jing 
PDE TSE RE (T. 9, No.262; trans. 406 C.E.), we find a word yigé fk, which has often 
been explained to mean a certain type of container of flowers,* as follows: & LAX REE 
3 KS” (“Each [Brahma king] fills the fold of his garment with celestial flowers”); BLA 
KRMBOR, KH Z*® (I should, (carrying them] in the fold of my garment or on 
a table, take [them] out of the house.” While no parallels of the former sentence are to 
be found in other versions, the latter example has one in the so-called “Kashgar” manuscript 
of the Saddharmapundarikasitra: yam nv abam sarvanimani kumarakany ekasmim 
samavartya{m} pithakena va utsamgena va-m-adayasmad grha nirgaccheyam" (“Suppose I, 
having gathered all the boys together and taken [them] on a stool or in the folds of [my] 
garment, go out of the house.”). It is clear that yigé ##% in the Chinese translation 
parallels utsamga in the Sanskrit version, which would mean “the fold of a garment, 
pouched garment serving as a bag, a sort of an apron used for carrying things”” here. 
Presumably, its Chinese equivalent has a similar meaning. 


» T. 12, No. 360, 277a7. This phrase is an adaptation of the following one in the Lokaksema’s 
Da Amituo jing (1.12, No.362): HAASE, SEHR (31501). 

* T.1,No. 1, 26a18. 

* T.8, No. 221, 27a27. 

** T.7, No. 220, 82c16. 

7 T. 8, No. 223, 256c19. 

*® Cf. HD. 9.23, DB.99, Zhu 216~217, DWYC.369. Cf. also Karashima 1997: 30~31. 

® T.9, No.262, 23a28, 23c4, 24a12, 24b20. 

® T.9, No.262, 12b24. 

*' SP(O).78a2. The word pithaka (“stool, chair”) in this sentence is probably a wrong reading for 
pitaka (“basket”). 

” Cf. CPD, s.v. ucchanga; Goto 1980. 
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(3) In the Chinese Buddhist translations, we find numerous cases of the particle yi 
E. used at the end of a sentence to indicate the completion of an action, just before the 
beginning of another. Here, I shall quote some examples from Dharmaraksa’s translation 
of the Lotus Sutra (T. 9, No. 263; trans. 286 C.E.): 

RARBATRA REL, BRPRNTE (90b16) (“On having seen the Buddha, 
five hundred million hundred thousand Brahma gods ... immediately went to 
[where the Buddha was].”) 
#8 FE (9729) (“The venerable Ananda thought to himself: ‘I should rather receive 
a prophecy [of enlightenment], shouldn’t I?? Having thought this to himself, he 
took a vow earnestly, then rose from his seat and touched his head to the 
Buddha’s feet.”) 
HARARE, ARE: “HER, AB! :” (106c13) (“The nuns, having 
recited these verses, said to the World-honoured one: ‘O great sage! ...”) 
This usage of yi Gis very common in Buddhist translations, while very rare in non-Buddhist 
literature, which leads us to suppose that this might be somehow related to usages in 
original Indian languages. Actually, yi & in this usage corresponds usually to gerunds (= 
absolutives) in Sanskrit texts.** Among the instances cited above, i 54,((#) (“On having 
seen”) corresponds to Skt. drstva@ (“having seen”), (it) (“having thought”) to Skt. 
cintayitua (“having thought”),” #Ut24)G (“having recited”) to Skt. bbasitva (“having 
recited”).* As a rule, gerunds in Sanskrit denote the first of two or more actions, 
performed by the same subject. Such a function corresponds to the usage of yi & in 
question. Probably the Chinese translators generally used the particle yi & for rendering 
gerunds, which were employed extensively in Indian Buddhist texts, and for this reason 
we find numerous cases of this particle in these translations. 

These three instances — lihti #3, yigé KM and yi (& — may be sufficient to 
illustrate the necessity of comparing Sanskrit, Pali (and if necessary Tibetan) texts as well 
as other Chinese versions in order to clear up grammatically, etymologically or semantically 
problematic words in Chinese Buddhist translations. 

Moreover, older Chinese Buddhist translations, which were made before the time 
of the famous translator Kumiarajiva (fl. 402-413 C.E.), have been rarely studied and 
therefore, are often very difficult to understand. Without consulting other versions, one 
can hardly understand them correctly. I shall illustrate this point with the following 
three examples from Dharmaraksa’s translation of the Lotus Sutra (T. 9, No. 263; trans. 
286 C.E.): 

sii RSG MTR Rete UR SIE RMS 


* Cf. Karashima 1998: 535~536; 2001a: 327~329. 
* KN. 169.3. 
* EN. 215.2. 
* KN. 270.5. 
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REA BE (96b2£.) 
Only by consulting the Sanskrit version” can one see that béi {fi (“fully equipped; fully, 
completely”) is a translation of Purna, the name of a disciple of the Buddha —— Skt. 
piirna means “filled, full”—— and mark off the lines as follows: 
Salt PRB (Parne) PTR RTH / 
DRM RIE RMB MRAB // 
(“[I] say [to you], o monks, my disciple Parma, who has fulfilled his practices 
under thousands of millions of buddhas, wishes then to save and protect this 
righteous Dharma of the Buddha, apprehending clearly the dhyana-thought® 
and seeking deliverance.” 
Also: 
Sok BME SHG REAM EMOK BIER Sra & 
SBtE (72c4£.) 
By consulting the Sanskrit version,” one is able to see that shénzi 4 is a translation of 
Sarisuta, another name for the Buddha’s great disciple Saripurra (usually transliterated as 
shelifa #1] #€ as it is here in the first instance), and mark off the lines as follows: 
&, SRF Caripurra)! BRAK SRE RRR / 


(“{I] say [to you], o Sariputra, when I heard this, I immediately went to the land of 
Benares, and then instantly gathered a multitude of monks. [Do you], o son of 
Body [Sérisuta], wish to know the Dharma, concerning skilful expedients?”) 
Apparently, trying to reproduce distinctions of the metres of verses in the original text, 
Dharmaraksa rendered, in principle, those in the Tristubh-Jagati metre (consisting of 
four padas with eleven or twelve syllables in each) into octonaries with four Chinese 
characters per line, while verses in the Sloka metre (consisting of four padas or quarter 
verses with eight syllables in each) were rendered into quatrains with five Chinese characters 
per line. Also, a verse in these Indian metres is divided into two parts, each consisting of 
two padas, and Dharmaraksa followed this principle in his translation. E.g., 
RAKE RAH HRS RHA / 
HABER —ORE Bieri MR // 
BRE Ze AM / RRARR Bite // 
PRB Ze HERI / Bie Bt // (104b17£) 


7 KN. 204.7£. Parno ayam sraévaka mabya bbiksavas carito pura buddbasabasrakopisu / tesam ca 
saddbarma parigrabesid (SP[O]}. °besi) bauddbam idam jiana gavesamanab (SP[O]. gamesa®) //(“Pima here, 
monks, my disciple, has formerly fulfilled his course [of duty] under thousands of katis of Buddhas, he has 
got possession of this true law by seeking after Buddha-knowledge.” [Kern. 196)). 

*® Dharmaraksa mistook jana (“wisdom”) as dhyana (“meditation”) here; cf. Karashima 1992: 
127, 265, Boucher 1998: 492-494, 

® KN. 56.9f, tato by abam Sarisutd viditva Vardnasim prasthitu tasmi kale / tabi paftcakandm 
pravadimi bhiksunam dbarmam updyena prasantabbiimim // (“When I had come to that conviction, O son 
of Sari, I instantly went to Benares, where I skilfully preached the law to the five Solitaries, that law which 
is the base of final beatitude.” [Kern. 56]). 
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Without consulting the Sanskrit version and knowing the principles stated above, it 
may hardly be possible to mark off these lines correctly. 


IV Glossaries and Punctuated, Annotated Critical Editions of Buddhist Chinese 
Translations 

As stated above, there are gradually coming to be more and more sinologists who are 
taking an interest in Buddhist texts. However, most of the studies which have appeared 
hitherto on this subject have a tendency to ‘glean’ only the most interesting colloquial 
words and usages from a large number of vernacularisms found in such texts. As a result, 
these lexical and grammatical works and dictionaries pick out the same words and phrases 
repeatedly, while thousands of other difficult ones remain unstudied and hence unexplained. 
This situation is far from ideal, not only from the point of view of a historical study of 
the Chinese language, but also for Buddhist studies as well. 

Another serious problem with these works is that sinologists seldom question 
traditional attributions given in catalogues and consequently in the Taisho Shinshu Daizokyo, 
the standard edition of the Chinese Canon. Concerning translations ascribed to An 
Shigao #t#i&, Erik Ziircher has published a philological study on these (Ziircher 
1977), which has been also translated into Chinese (Ziircher 1987) and we are thus able 
to avoid making mistakes and meaningless arguments, which would otherwise arise from 
the wrong attributions of translations.*' However, for example, the Zhuanji Baiyuan jing 
#248 FREE (T. 4, No. 200), which is ascribed traditionally to Zhi Qian 32a (fl. ca. 
220-257 C.E.) and frequently quoted as such in lexicons and grammatical works, is 
clearly not very old and in all probability dates from a time not earlier than the sixth 
century, as demonstrated by Mitsuyo Demoto (1995, 1998).” Also, for example, the 
three oldest Chinese translations of the Larger Sukhavativyiibasitra, namely the Amituo 


Sanyesanfo Saloufotan Guodurendao jing PURRE= WB = Howe BIA RE ATER widely 


*° KN. 252.1f. 
gandbo manofio dasasi disdsu pravayate lokavinayakanam / 
yend tme mitrichita sarvasattva vate pravate iba nityakdlam //9 (Tristubh-Jagati) 
mayi nirurte yo etam dbarmaparyayu dhérayet / 
ksipram vyabaratam vacam lokanatbana sammukbam // 10 (Sloka) 
parinirvrto bi sambuddhab Prabbitaratano munib / 
simbanidam srune tasya vyavasiyam karoti yab // 11 (Sloka) 
(“9. A delicious fragrance spreads from the Leaders of the world over all quarters, {a fragrance] by which, 
when the wind is blowing, all these creatures are intoxicated. 
10. Let him who after my extinction shall keep this Dharmapary4ya quickly pronounce his declaration in 
the presence of the Lords of the world. 
11. The Seer Prabhfitaratna who, though completely extinct, is awake, will hear the lion’s roar of him who 
shall take this resolution. [Kern. 239)). 


*! However, an important contribution to research on An Shigao’s translations by Ui Hakuju 
FHA (1971) is all but neglected by Chinese and Western scholars. Moreover, Paul Harrison (2002a) has 
recently demonstrated that the Za Aban jing #€] 3 (T.2, No.101) should be ascribed also to An Shigao. 


* Hayashiya (1941: 1231-1232) and Higata (1978: 110-111) demonstrated long ago that this 
translation had been made later than the fifth century. 
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known as the Da Amituo jing KPA FABER (T. 12, No. 362), the Wulianggingying Pingdengyue 

jing SE HH PES BA (T. 12, No. 361) and the Wuliangshou jing Se Bt KE (T. 12, No. 
360), are ascribed traditionally to Zhi Qian 32 (fl. ca. 220-257 C.E.), Zhi Loujiachen 
MR or Lokaksema (fl. ca. 170-190 C.E.) and to Kang Sengkai B&fa$a% or 
Sanghavarman (fl. mid-third century), respectively. These traditional attributions have 
long been questioned by Japanese Buddhist scholars, and I agree with Paul Harrison 
(1998: 556-557; 2002b: 179-181) and others that No. 361 is a revised edition, made 
most probably by Zhi Qian, of T. 362, which, in its turn, was translated by Lokaksema, 
and that No. 360 was in all likelihood translated by Buddhabhadra and Baoyun = and 
therefore completed in the first half of the fifth century. 

In order for their research findings to be reliable, sinologists who study Buddhist 
scriptures, therefore, need to pay a great deal of attention to the results of philological 
investigations carried out by Buddhist scholars, while the latter should endeavour to be 
acquainted with the works of the former and incorporate their findings into their own 
research. I should, therefore, like to propose that Buddhist scholars and sinologists who 
specialise in the history of the Chinese language jointly prepare a critical edition — 
supplied with punctuation and annotations —— as well as a glossary —— supplied with 
parallels in Sanskrit, Pali, Gandhari, Tibetan and different Chinese versions —— of each 
of the important early Chinese Buddhist translations. It is essential that each of these 
glossaries contain not only intelligible but also unintelligible, unsolved words and phrases. 
Though this method requires much time and endurance, such critical editions and 
glossaries, compiled in this way, should certainly provide useful material for research on 
the history of the Chinese language and also provide a sound and solid basis for Buddhist 
studies. 

As my first attempts in this direction, I have published 4 Glossary of Dharmaraksa’s 
Translation of the Lotus Sutra T3532 489] BR (1998) and A Glossary of Kumarajiva’s Translation 
of the Lotus Sutra P>}EMESEME ASR (2001a). At present, I am preparing Lokaksema's 
Translation of the Astasdbasrika Prajhaparamita: Annotated Text EfTRERERE and A 
Glossary of Lokaksema’s Translation of the Astasahasrika Prajiaparamita SFT AE Be BR, 
dealing with the Daoxing Bore jing 1E{T MBE (T. 8, No. 224; 179 CE.). 

In this last aforementioned glossary, I am selecting mainly vernacular words and 
usages, semantic peculiarities, Buddhist technical terms, transliterations, while plain words 
which occur (with the same meanings as) in Chinese classics antedating Lokaksema (fl. 
ca. 170-190 C.E,) are in principle excluded, except for those which I find difficult or 
interesting. Each entry word is compared with Sanskrit, Chinese and Tibetan parallels 
in the following texts: 

Sanskrit equivalents: 
AS = the Astasahasrika Prajidparamita 
AAA = the same text included in its commentary by Haribhadra (fl. ca. 800 C.E.), 
namely the Abbisamayalamkar'aloka 
AS(SC) = readings in old fragments of the same text in the Schayen Collection, 
dating from the Kusana period. 
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Chinese equivalents found in the following six translations of the same scripture: 

Zq = Da Mingdu jing KALE (T. 8, No. 225), translated by Zhi Qian SHR (fl. ca. 
220-257 C.E.)% 

Zfn = Moheboruo chao jing PER] RA HE (T. 8, No. 226), translated by Tanmopi 48 
® or Dharmapriya and Zhu Fonian “(82x during the Former Qin dynasty 
(351-394 CE.) 

Kj = Xiaopin Boruoboluomi jing /\\ IRE RB (T. 8, No. 227), translated by 
Kumirajiva in 408 C.E. 

Xz(1) = The fourth assemblage (524) of the Da Boruoboluomi jing KRBREEE 
(T. 7, No. 220, pp. 763-865), translated by Xuanzang %#E in 660-663 C.E. 

Xz(ID) = The fifth assemblage ($4 4 ®) of the above-mentioned translation by Xuanzang 
(T. 7, No. 220, pp. 865-920) 

Sh = Fomuchushengsanfazang Boruoboluomiduojing #88 HE = TE RRS REESE (T. 
8, No. 228), translated by Shihu ## or Danapila in 982-(?) C.E. 

A Tibetan equivalent found in the Tibetan translation of the Astasahasrika Prajiiéparamita: 

Tib.Q = Peking Edition of the Tibetan Kanjur. 

D = Derge Edition of the Tibetan Kanjur. 

Lokaksema and the other translators of this scripture, namely Zhi Qian, Zhu 
Fonian (?),’ Kumarajiva, Xuanzang and Danapila are, in fact, all the foremost representative 
translators of their times. Therefore, this glossary allows us to observe changes and 
developments in vocabularies in Buddhist literature from one age to the next.’ The 
following are some interesting examples: 


Bt (bi m6) “Mara, the Evil One” 


naseesnenees 


HER, Sh.641c22. #EEBE, Tib.Q.194b7 = D.181a5. bDud sdig can 
Bl SZ (yué cha; QYS. jiwat tsha) “a ghost, spirit” (a transliteration of Skt. yaksa) 
Lk.429c 193 RP DAES : “HOORMAAAT RA. ARBAB ABARAT A. 


AS.19.24 = AAA.153.16. yaksa~;  Zq.482c18. SRRF; © Zfn.512b13. BAR; 


As pointed out by Jan Nattier (personal communication, 2004), the vocabulary and style in the 
first chapter, Xingpin fT dn, of the Da Mingdu jing differ considerably from those in the other chapters of 
the same text and the other translations of Zhi Qian. This chapter was translated most probably by 
someone else. 

* Mobeboruo chao jing is traditionally attributed to Dharmapriya and Zhu Fonian, which has been 
questioned by many scholars. Some consider that this was translated by Dharmaraksa. However, the 
vocabulary and style in this translation do not agree with his. Further investigation is therefore needed to 
determine its attribution. 

*® See the preceding note. 


*© 1 have examined this matter in detail elsewhere: Karashima 2001b, 2002a, 2002b, 2002c. 
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Kj.540b27. RX; Xz(1).770b29. HEX; Xz(I1).870c20. BR; Sh.593a4. KR; 
Tib.81a3. gnod sbyin 
#!](cha; QYS. tshat) “a world” (a transliteration of Skt. ksetra) 
Lk.457¢c22. BREE, TROP, RA BBI(p) 

AS.178.29 = R.361.16 = AAA.739.11. buddba-ksetra~ (“Buddha-field”); Zq.497a4 
= Lk; Zfn.530c22 = Lk; Kj.568a9. tHF#; Xz(1).832c28. #e-t; Xz(I).906a22 
= Kj; Sh.647c15. ##)---Bictk; Tib.Q.213b6 = D.198a4. sangs rgyas kyi zbing 

AHR (béen wi) “nothingness” 
Lk.449c29, (REPT IA ZOO. WIKIA, AEE. FAR. ESE, RI RA(p) 

AS.134.12 = AAA.557.9. tathata (“suchness”);  Zq.491c23. ASE; Zfn.-; 
Kj.558b10. 81;  Xz().816e4. Ho;  Xz(I1).893cl17. Hea; Sh.631b15. HM; 
Tib.Q.161b1 = D.149b7. de bzbin nyid 

B@R(daing lai) “future” Cf. HOO(fa dang l4i), HOOT! (fa dang 14i shi) 

HD.7.1392b(4#2); DK.7.1132.-; Krsh(1998), s.v. 

Lk.446c7. ®@HOORRE. FARRETT, TR RES A NRE SF (p) 

AS.113.33 = R.229.7 = AAA494.5. andgata~ (“future” [AsP.tr.II. 161)]); 
Zq.490b13. HH; Zin; -Kj.555b28. AA; Xz(1).809c20. BAR 
Xz(II).890b29 = Xz(1); Sh.624a1. RAH; Tib.Q.136b8 = D.127a5. ma ’ongs 
pa 

#8 ak (da 1a) “all, the whole; (not) at all” 

HD.10.641a((%); DK.11.285d@28k&%); Shimura 1984: 85 = 1995: 78H 
); SCQ.39608%); Zhu 105; ZXYL.150~151(8Ff8); SYY 4(1997).p.113; 
Krsh(1998). s.v.; Li Weiqi 1999: 45-46 


sadnonnenoccasenns rabud snennenapmenewnavened 


AS.23.29 = AAA.178.7.-;  Zq.483b13.-;  Zfn.513a29. #8; -Kj.541b10.-; 
X2(1).772a25.-; Xz(ID).871c29.-; Sh.594a28.- 
Lk.436b10 BH AS > “(BT RERES, ATRREAM?” HA: “OONK 
#EE, FR. AMR. RARRERSR, RBRE. +(p) 
AS.51.13 = AAA.280.20. sarva~; Zq.485c11. #; Zfn.518a22. *; Kj.545c24. 
; X2(1).783a3. B; Xz().878cl1. A; Sh.603a9. #; Tib.56b7. thams cad 
Pa(ci) “all, both”# 
HD.10.259(cf. [5].“exhausts”); DK.10.771; cf. HASH 134£ “exhausts”; 
Karashima 2002a: 4f. = 2002b: 199f.; Ha 2002: 128 GTTRES) 
Lk.435a2. tH MRA A. BRE. BIB. PERI SCGR RRL ae ete 
Fath, BRA, FFEAR MOREE, PAK, BMRA RE A (p) 
AS.44.9 = AAA.257.14. ye kecit.... te; Zq.485a8.4; Zfn.516c28.-; Kj.544c21.Ht 
oe EB, X2(1).780b15.-; Xz(M1).876c15.-; Sh.600c25.—)----- AR 
AR EB(bi: yé) (used at the end of a sentence to indicate that it is a question) 
HD.1.427.-; DK.1.258.-; Ota 1988: 89(-PAH); Ota 1987; cf. also Morino 
1975: 212. RRBOLLF) 
Lk.455a22. MERE---(E (PE REESE. GRAS : “A(“you”) HOO ? £m 
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i, SHRP, URRAKR. kA. RB. BR, RAE. 
“"(p) 

AS.164.15 = R.329.20 = AAA.676.10. icchasi tuam drastum (“Do you want to look 
at [those bodhisattvas]?”), Zq.495a25. HRCI)? ; Zf.527b22. FREE 
BER ?; Kj.564c12. Soe (RE )?; Xz).827a15. SKE Fe ee tt 
#7)HB?; Xz(1).901c3 = Xz); Sh.642a26. 7S 7A AL (GR Be ee] RE) ° 
Tib.Q.196a2 = D.182a6.- 


V A Project for a Buddhist Chinese Dictionary 

In addition, I am planning to compile A Philological Study and Glossary of Non-Mahayana 
Translations from the Eastern Han, dealing mainly with translations of An Shigao (fl. 
second century C.E.), as a joint project between Buddhist scholars and sinologists who 
specialise in the history of the Chinese language, which we aim to complete in several 
years’ time. If this unique collaboration works out well, we shall, then, compile further 
annotated texts and glossaries of Chinese translations by Lokaksema, Zhi Qian and so on 
in a similar fashion, finally setting our sights on the completion of a comprehensive 
Buddhist Chinese Dictionary. 
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